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TERMS. 

Tue Circutar is published by Communists, and 
for Communists. Its main object is to help the ed- 
ucation of several confederated Associations, who 
are practically devoted to the Pentecost principle 
of conmunity of property. Nearly all of its 
readers outside of those Associations are Commu- 
nists in principle, It is supported almost entire’y 
by the free contributions of this Communist con- 
stituency. A Paper with such objects and such 
resources, cannot properly be offered for sale.— 
Freely we receive, and we freely give. Whoever 
wishes to read The Circular, can have it wirnovr 
PAYING, OR PROMISING TO PAY, by applying through 
the mail, or at 43, Willow Place, Brooklyn. If 
any one chooses to pay, he may send Two DOLLARS 
for the yearly volume ; but he must not require us 
to keep his accounts. We rely on the free gifts of 
the Family Circle for which we labor. 

pas- Communications should be addressed to— 
«Tue Circutar, Brooklyn, N. Y.” 
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S. R. LEONARD & COMPANY, PRINTERS, 
eC SC 
[The following article was first published in Feb- 
ruary, 1843; long before the Rapping dispensation 
commenced, The world is now far advanced in mys- 
tical experiences, which were then seen only as im- 


pending. } 
The Age of Spiritualism. 

The whole world is looking for a Revolution. 
Some expect an orthodox Millennium; others, 
a golden age of phrenology; others still, a 
physiological regeneration of the human race ; 
and not a few are awaiting, in anxious and 
hopeful suspense, the trump of the Second Ad- 
vent, and the day of judgment. We also are 
looking for a Revolution ; and we will endeav- 
or to set forth our idea of the form in which we 
expect it will appear. 

Dividing human nature into four departments, 
viz., the puystcaL, MORAL, INTELLECTUAL, 
and sprrrruat, we hold that man can be truly 
regenerated only by the paramount develop- 
ment of his sperituad nature. Accordingly we 
believe that the great change which is coming, 
will be an outburst of spiritual knowleage and 
power—a conversion of the world from sensual- 
ity, from carnal morality, and from brain-phil- 
osophy, to spiritual wisdom and life. It has 
been said that the Bible was not designed to 
teach any of the natural sciences. But the 
time will come when that book will be acknowl- 
edged as the great repository of the facts and 
principles of a science which rightfully takes 
precedence of all others, viz , SP{RITUAL PHIL~ 
osopuy——the science which treats of the nature, 
power, attraction, repulsion, and fellowship of 
spirits ; which refers health, wisdom, and right- 
eousness, to the energy of God; and disease, 
fatuity and sin, to the power of the devil; 
which thus points out, as the only means of 
radical reformation, the expulsion of the spirit 
of evil ov the one hand, and spiritual union with 
God on the other. This is the science which 
in the phenomena of its practical application, 
gleaned out from time to time along the whole 
eourse of the Jewish dispensation ; which blazed 
up and fora little spaee lighted the whole earth 
in the time of Christ and the apostles; and 
which is destined, notwithstanding all the at- 
tempts of unbelief to quench it, by covering it 
with the infamy of mysticism, to break forth 
again, consume the partition between heaven 
and earth, and become the judgment-fire of the 
world. 

We have come to the belief that such a Rev- 
olution is approaching, by several distinct lines 
of argument, which we will briefly trace. 

I. If our fourfold division of human nature 
is correct, we may expect to find in the growth 
and education of the race of man, under the 
superintendence of God, a progression from the 
physical to the moral, from the moral to the 
intellectual, and from the intellectual to the 
spiritual. Accordingly, the past history of the 
world may be legitimately divided into three 
distinct periods, corresponding to three of these 
departments. The first extends from Adam to 
Moses, and may be called, the period of physi- 
cal development: the only account we bave of 
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ity and sensuality: it certainly was not a period 
of either moral or intellectual elevation. The 
second extends from Moses to Christ, and may 
be called the period of moral development, as 
it was distinguished by the administration of 
the Mosaic law, and the special moral training 
of the Jewish nation. The third extends from 
Christ to the present time, and may be called, 
the period of intvdlectual development. The 
Gentiles, who took the place of the Jews in the 
school of God after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, have never equalled them in moral strength, 
but have far exceeded them in intellectual at- 
tainments. ‘The Greeks seek after wisdom ;’ 
(1 Cor. 1: 22 ;) and Greek and Latin wisdom 
has been the predominant clement of Gentile- 
Christianity. Scholarship, rather than moral 
power, has been, and is, the test of eminence 
among the clergy. The harvest of this third 
period has been a wonderful advance of ‘sci- 
ence’ in every direction. 

Three periods, then, of the education of the 
world are past. The fourth, i. e., the period 
of spiritual development, is that which is ap- 
proaching. 

II. By a more particular survey of the his- 
tory of the Jewish and Gentile churches, we 





shall come again to the same conclusion. Du- 
ring the first thousand years of the Mosaic 
dispensation, i. e., down to the last Babylonish 
captivity, God instructed and disciplined the 
Jews, chiefly by ceremonies, providential and 
miraculous manifestations, and occasional in- 
spiration of individuals. The mass of the na- 
tion were ignorant of letters: and for a long 
time the only copy of the law in existence, 
was that deposited in the ark of the covenant. 
The employment of the Bible as a means of 
general instruction, dates from the period of 
Ezra, after the return from Babylon. At that 
time copies of the writings of Moses and the 
prophets began to be multiplied and circulated, 
synagogues were built, and the Jews as a nation 
came under the influence of the letter of the 
word of God. This we may call the first re- 
formation of the Jewish church. 

After several centuries, when the way had 
been prepared by the letter, the Sperit of the 
word of God was given. The Holy Ghost was 
poured upon the primitive church—not merely 
on a few favored individuals, but on all who 
believed——and wrought in them, and by them, 
not only all manner of signs and wonders, but 
righteousness and salvation. All were taught 
of God. All were admitted to personal ac- 
quaintance with the Father. This we may call 
the second reformation of the Jewish church. 

Passing now to the Gentile church which 
succeeded the Primitive, we find that the pro- 
cess we have just described was, in the course 
of a few ceuturies, completely reversed. As 
the Jewish church received first the letter, and 
then the Spirit; so the Gentile church, des- 
cending by the same steps which the Jewish 
church had ascended, Jost first the Spirit, and 
then the letter of the word of God. The min- 
isters of the primitive church aspired to be only 
the servants of the Holy Spirit. It was their 
business not so much to teach the people them- 
selves, a8 to introduce them to the great invisi- 
ble teacher, the Spirit of truth. But the time 
soon came when the bishops enlarged their 
office, and became the principal teachers of the 
people. Of course they crowded the Spirit out 
of the world. This was the first step of apos- 
tasy from the word of God. 

In process of time, the bishops began to be 
jealous of the Bible also, as being a teacher 
that in part superseded their office. Accord- 
ingly they took upon them to forbid the com- 
mon use of it. The people were cut off from 
the letter, as well as the Spirit of the word of 
God. This was the second step of the aposta- 


dungeon of the dark ages. There it lay a 
thousand years. Then commenced another 
reformation. 

We are prepared by our previous observa- 
tions to anticipate the nature and process of 
this return to the word of God. As the Jew- 
ish church ascended, and the Gentile church 
descended, each by two steps, so we naturally 
look for two steps in the re-ascension of the 
Gentiles. As the Jews received first the letter 
and then the Spirit, and the Gentiles lost first 
the Spirit and then the letter, we may presume 
that in returning from their apostasy the Geu- 
tiles will recover first the Bible, and then the 
Holy Ghost. 

This presumption exactly accords with the 
actual history of the Gentile reformation, so 
far as it has yet advanced. The great achieve- 
ment of Wickliffe, Huss, Luther, and Calvin, 
was the rescue of the Bible from its imprison- 
ment. The motto of Protestantism is—‘ The 
Bible is the only and sufficient rule of faith and 
practice.’ In the translation and universal 
circulation of the scriptures, which has been 
accomplished within the last few centuries, we 
recognize the first reformation of the Gentile 
church, corresponding to the work of Ezra and 
the fathers of the Jewish synagogue. But the 
second reformation is yet tocome. The letter 
of the word of God has been recovered, but the 
Spirit yet remains to be won. The labors of 
Luther and Calvin have not restored to the 
Gentile church the inspiration and divine power 
of the day of Pentecost. Protestantism has no 
more of the spiritual glory which crowned the 
primitive church, than Popery has ; in fact it is 
an accepted proverb throughout all reformed 
Christendom, that ‘the age of miracles is past ;? 
and by that is meant, that the age of the man- 
ifestation of the power and glory of the Holy 
Spirit is past, never to return; that all pre- 
tensions to inspiration and spiritual power, such 
as attended the morning of Christianity, are 
out of date and under sentence of infamy. 

The first reformation, then, has not restored 
original Christianity; and the analogy of past 
history clearly instructs us to expect a second 
reformation, as much more glorious than the 
first, as the day of Pentecost was more glorious 
than Ezra’s feast of tabernacles. 

III. The signs of the times indicate that 
God is making ready for a great spiritual mani- 
festation. In the midst of the idolatrous en- 
thusiasm of the day for physical improvement, 
legal morality, and scientific discovery, there is 
a visible movement of the public mind toward 
spiritual truth. Germany, the pioneer-land of 
the Reformation, the emporium of human wis- 
dom, notwithstanding its ‘ rationalism,’ is teem- 
ing with psychological theories, which our phleg- 
matic intellectualists call ‘ mysticisms ;’ but 
which in fact are approximations to the Spirit- 
ual Philosophy of the Bible. From Germany 
the leaven has gone forth into England and this 
country. Men of note in the learned and re- 
ligious world, are not ashamed to indulge in 
speculations, which once would have been class- 
ed with the hallucinations of Swedenborg and 
Ann Lee. Nor is the spiritualizing leaven con- 
fined to those upper classes whose leisure and 
cultivation allow them to philosophize. ‘ Mys- 
ticism’ has assumed a visible and popular form 
in the phenomena of Mesmerism, and has gone 
out into the ‘ highways and hedges,’ compelling 
men, high and low, to believe that spirits are 
actual and potent substances ; that life can dwell 
in life, and will actuate will. We know, that 
both these movements—the philosophical and 
popular—are only approximations to the devel- 
opment of true Spiritual Philosophy, and that 
they are associated more or jess with unbelief 
and worldly motives in their advocates. Yet 
we regard them as influences, sent and directed 


the invisible world—premonitory symptoms of 
the approaching spiritual Revolution. 

As the mariner, when he has taken an ob- 
servation, and ascertained his place on the 
chart, knows how to trim his sails and set his 
helm, so we, with these views of the position 
of the world, and of the counsels of God, find 
our pathway clearly marked out. Our business 
is to be co-workers with God in ushering in 
the last period of man’s education—the second 
Reformation—the victory and reign of spiritual 
wisdom and power. In devoting ourselves to 
this object, we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that we are not acting under the influence of 
blind and therefore impotent benevolence ; that 
we ‘run not as uncertainly, and fight not as 
one that beateth the air.? The direction of 
our course is parallel with the visible current of 
human destiny, and with the manifest move- 
ments and purposes of God. 

The views which have been presented, also 
direct us to the means by which we may most 
effectually co-operate with God in the spiritual 
regeneration of mankind. As the Bible is the 
great manual of Spiritual Philosophy, our main 
business as co-workers with him, is to serve as 
door-keepers to the Bible—to do what we can 
to make all men ‘meditate therein day and 
night ;? and especially to bring forth into due 
prominence the spiritwal dottrines of the Bible. 





FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
*¢ The Christian Theory of Life.’ 


‘* Death is but the transition from this state of 
existence to a higher and freer one, to endure for- 
ever, Where earth and this life set us down, there 
heaven and immortality will take us up. When man 
lays his body in the grave, that he himself enters 
into open relations with a grander sphere is no base- 
less dream, but a sublime verity. The experience 
of that untraveled world will, still more evidently, 
be directly in the hands of God’s providence. It is 
a continuation of the soul’s life under new circum- 
stances. It opens a scene and experience of greater 
dignity and delight, filling the good by its divine 
revelations, purifying and elevating the bad by its 
remedial retributions, It removes the clogs of the 
body, the temptations and evils of sense. It leads 
to spiritual employments of nobler use and purer 
joy. With the progressive spirits of all the just, it 
soars and aspires along the line of perfection through 
endless ages.” —‘ The Christian Theory of Life,’ by 
William R. Alger. 


The leading idea in the above extract is, that 
mac at death enters upon his ultimate state of 
existence, that death is the gate of heaven— 
the portal of a state of existence which will be 
endless, of a world which will be man’s ever- 
lasting home, and also that death is an inevita- 
ble ‘law of nature’ from which there is no 
escape. 

Such is a part of what is called ‘The Chris- 
tian Theory of Life.? Such also is a very gen- 
eral and prevailing belief at the present day. 
But is such the teaching of the Bible, the text- 
book of Christianity? Is such a part of the 
Christian theory of life as unfolded in the New 
Testament ? We propose to examine it, and 
test it by bringing the evidence of the Bible to 
bear upon it. 

The Bible plainly teaches the existence of 
three worlds, viz. the world of the living, the 
world of the dead, and the resurrection-wor'd, 
—in other words, earth, hades, and heaven. 
This may be seen by examining Luke 20: 27— 
38. Christ, in avswer to the Sadducees con- 
cerning the ‘woman who had been the wife of 
seven brothers, as to whose wife she would be 
in the resurrection, says, «‘ The children of this 
world [the world of the living] marry and are 
given in marriage; but they that shall be ac- 
counted worthy to obtain that world, {the heav- 
enly state,] and the resurrection from the 
dead, [from hades, the world of the dead,] nei- 
ther marry nor are given in marriage. Neither 
can they die any more ; for they are equal unto 
the angels; and are children of God, being 
children of the resurrection.’ 

Man at death enters Hades; he does not enter 











it, represents it as a period of physical longev- 
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tence. Peter, in his sermon on the day of Pen- 
tecost, Acts 2:34, says—‘For David is not 
ascended into the heavens:’ but David was dead; 
he was in Hades, and was waiting for the res- 
urrection ; consequently the state in which he 
then was, and which he entered at death, was 
not one which was to ‘endure forever.’ The 
state of existence into which man passes at 
death is no more an eternal one, according to 
the Bible, than is death an ‘eternal sleep’ or 
end of existence: for, ‘The hour is coming, in 
which all that are in their graves shall hear his 
voice, and shall come forth; they that have 
done good, unto the resurrection of life ; and 
they that have done evil, unto the resurrection 
of damnation.’ John 5: 28, 29. ‘ And the sea 
gave up the dead which were in it: and death 
and hades delivered up the dead which were in 
them.’ Rev. 20: 13. ‘I will ransom them 
from the power of the grave: I will redeem 
them from death: O death, I will be thy 
plagues; O grave, I will be thy destruction.’ 
Hos. 13:14. ‘Thy dead men shall live, togeth- 
er with my dead body shall they arise: Awake 
and sing, ye that dwell in the dust; for thy dew 
is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast 
out the dead.’ Isa. 26: 19. 

Hence death is not ‘ but the transition from 
this state of existence to a higher and freer 
one, to endure forever.’ Such a ‘theory’ is not 
sanctioned by the principles of Christianity as 
set forth in the Bible. It ignores the doctrine 
of the resurrection, which is one of the cardi- 
nal doctrines of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Tt ignores all the objects which Christ came to 
accomplish as a Savior and Redeemer. Christ 
came to ‘save his people from their sins-—came 
to save them from all the consequences of 
Adam’s transgression——came to ‘ ransom them 
from the power of the grave: to redeem them 
from death.’ He came to ‘destroy him that 
had the power of death, that is the devil ;? and 
to save all those that believe on him, from sin, 
disease, and death. If he accomplished all 
this, then death is no longer an inevitable law. 
‘ The law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus’ 
maketh those who believe on him, and receive 
him as a whole Savior, free from the law of 
sin and death. 


No—death is not an inevitable law; Jesus 
Christ ‘abolished death, and hath brought life 
and immortality to light through the gospel :’ 
1 Tim. 1:10. He abolished not only spiritual 
death, but physical death also. ‘For as by 
one man’s disobedience many were made sin- 
ners, so by the obedience of one shall many be 
Moreover the law entered 
But where sin 


made righteous. 
that the offense might abound. 
abounded, grace did much more abound; that 
as sin hath reigned unto death, even so might 
grace reign through rightcousness, unto eter- 
nal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Rom. 
5: 19—21. If Christ came to save man from 
sin, then he also came to save him 
death—physical as well as spiritual: for phys- 
ical or bodily death is equally as much the re- 
sult of sin, as spiritual or soul-death. ‘In the 
day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.’ 
The transgression of that commandment 
‘brought death into the world and all our 
woe.’ Man died bodily as well as spiritually, 
and although he did not at once return to his 
kindred dust in the earth, nevertheless from 
the moment of transgression he died, his body 
became mortal, it lost its eternal life, perpetual 
youth and immortality passed away. Death 
passed over him like the sirocco and smote him 
with its poisoned blast, and left the horrible 
virus in his veins. Misery and death was en- 
tailed as his lot,—all in consequence of that 
first sin. It affected both soul and body, caus- 
ing death alike in each. 


from 


Now if Christ came ‘to save his peuple 
from theirsins’—if he came ‘to save them to the 
uttermost that come to God by him’—then the 
inevitability of death is destroyed forever. 
Christ triumphed over death, and asserted and 
proved his power and superiority over it. He 
entered its dark and dismal dominions, broke 
the doors of the strong man’s house, bearded 








liveth and wasdead, and behold I am alive 
forevermore : and have the keys of Hades and 
of death.” ‘I will give unto him that is athirst 
of the fountain of the water of life freely.” 
T. L. Be 
Feltville, N. J., Jan. 28, 1853. 
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The Tide of Tidings. 

We are just now in a curious and exciting crisis 
of the news-market. A succession of wonders have 
been looming up for some time, demanding, and al- 
most compelling credit ; and yet the prudent find it 
necessary to treat them as doubtful stocks, and it is 
entertaining to see their reputations rise and fall in 
the daily papers. 

First came Ericsson’s new Motor; and its first 
successes were received with an overwhelming accla- 
mation of confidence. But the Scientific American 
labored against it like a ‘ bear’ in Wall street, and 
its credit declined, till the Tribune forgot its first 
enthusiasm, and spoke of it coldly as though it were 
one of the ‘fancies.’ Now it is up again to the 
highest figure of popularity ; and the national Ex- 
cellencies at Washington have been captivated by 
Capt. Ericsson as thoroughly as the New York editors 
were before them. So the matter stands to-day. 
What will be on the morrow we cannot tell. 

Then came the claim of Eleazer Williams to the 

throne of France. The original story in Putnam’s 
Monthly was as well put together as Ericsson’s en- 
gine ; but the latest news is that absolute proof has 
been obtained that Charles Louis, the Dauphin in 
dispute, died, as history says he did, in 1785. It is 
said, also, that the Prince de Joinville has sent on 
an account of his interview with Williams, which is 
to be published in the next No. of Putnam’s Maga- 
zine. The tenor of it is not yet known, but the Wil- 
liams stock is visibly declining, and it is expected 
that the bubble will burst in a few days. Perhaps 
it will ;--and perhaps it will grow bigger. It is a 
bubble at any rate. 
The last wonder, which is now just entering the 
market, is the Revolutionin Italy. The ‘ bulls’ and 
‘ bears,’ here and over the water, are busy about it. 
Revolutions in Europe have failed so often, that even 
the Kossuth-enthusiasts will keep cool this time, and 
be backward in investing their hopes. 

It is a good time for the newspapers, whatever may 
be the fate of these affairs. Publishers make a 
profit, both on the bubbles, and on their bursting. 
They are in as good a situation as would be that of 
a commission merchant who should get a per centage, 
first for his sales, and then for taking back damaged 
goods. Everybody that bought the last No. of Put- 
nam’s Monthly, and took any interest in the Williams 
romance, will have to buy the next No., and see it 
eut up! ‘It’s anill wind,’ as Sam says, ‘ that 
blows no whar.’ 

It is a good time, too, for those who wish to train 
themselves to continence of curiosity, and severe 
love of the truth. 

Correspondence of the Circular, 
Letter from Oneida--Discussion of Music. 
Oneida, Feb 19, 1853. 

Dear G——: We received by yesterday’s mail 
among other contributions to our evening conversa- 
tion, some hints on Music that were very interesting 
and timely. There has been a good deal of attention 
paid here to Music, both vocal and instrumental, 
this winter; new classes, including a number of 
young beginners, have been formed, and a general 
appetite awakened in this department. But as in 
all other things, and more perhaps in this than any 
other, the tendency has been, after a little while, 
to turn it into a pleasure-seeking affair, and pervert 
it thus from its true character. There was a general 
consciousness through the family that this had been 
the fact—and we had been ‘shutting down the 
valves,’ and ‘ cutting off the steam,’ in a private, 
individual way—when the reading of these hints 
started a discussion in the parlor. I will send you 
the short article alluded to, and the substance of 
the conversation and investigation which grew out 
of it. 

** Music seems to be the pivotal thing between 
heaven and hell: it has always been connected with 
any important improvement in our body. Our 
greatest advancement at any one time was charac- 
terized by a revival of music among us. Yet at 
other times we have had to resist and expel: the 
carnal enjoyment of it. There is a very strong 
proclivity towards making it a pleasure-seeking 
affair. If we can tune ourselves so as to harmonize 
with the heavenly spirit about music, we can un- 
questionably receive a great deal of good from it.— 
On the other hand, if we suffer it to become an or- 
dinance of the devil to us, we shall have a great 
deal of mischief from it. The same philosophy is 
applicable to this as to all other kinds of enjoyment ; 








the lion in his den, and came out of the con- 


that is, there isa third spirit—one that is neither 


flict more than conquerer. “I am he that | legality nor pleasure-seeking—that must preside 





over and possess it.” 

We began to inquire where the distinction lay 
that made music at one time an index of spiritual 
health and activity, and at another an ordinance of 
evil and spiritual decline. The first thought that 
occurred to us was that true music is based on sin- 
cerity—it is the proper flow of the heart in a rejoic- 
ing, thankful spirit toward God. Its source is 
down deep, and it rises high above the sensual ear 
for its auditor and object. Then on the other hand, 
music, when it is of the unhealthy kind, is superfi- 
cial—it does not come from the heart, nor tend up- 
ward toward God,and harmony with heavenly spirits ; 
it issues from the regions above the heart—the head 
perhaps—and has no other termination in view than 
that of tickling the ear. Sincere music is an ex- 
pression of joy and thanksgiving. James says, ‘Is 
any merry among you ; let him sing psalms.’ But 
when music is perverted by a pleasure-seeking, in- 
sincere spirit, itis a resort to drown thought, or 
administer an opiate to uneasy, unthankful spirits. 
This reverses James’s direction in the first part of 
the verse just quoted, where he says, ‘Is any 
among you afflicted, let him pray: as much as to 
say, ‘ Keep music to its proper place as the expres- 
sion of rejoicing; but if afflicted with temptations or 
disease, then go to God in prayer, for he alone can 
deliver you.’ 

The case of Saul was mentioned as an illustration 
of the use which a bad spirit can make of music to 
relieve itself of tormenting thoughts. It shows also 
the wonderful power there is in music, and its adap- 
tability to both spheres—to heaven and hell. We 
read that after the Lord had departed from Saul, he 
was troubled with evil spirits. In this unhappy 
state, his servants, who probably partook of their 
master’s stubborn and rebellious spirit, advised him 
to seek out a man who was a cunning player on the 
harp; ‘ and it shall come to pass when the evil spirit 
from God is upon thee, that he shall play with his 
hand, and thou shalt be well.’ This counsel, substi- 
tuting a sensual enjoyment of music for earnest and 
faithful prayer while suffering deserved affliction, 
was followed by Saul: and David was found, ‘a 
mighty valiant man, and comely in person, and a 
cunning player on the harp. And when the evil 
spirit from God was upon Saul, David took a harp, 
and played with his hand: so Saul was refreshed, 
and was well, and the evil spirit departed from him.’ 
The contrast between the two spirits which enter 
into the enjoyment of music, is seen very clearly in 
the opposite characters of David and Saul: Saul had 
no further appreciation of David’s playing than as 
it ministered to his own relief: the soul of music 
was lost to his perceptions, because he had ceased to 
communicate with God. David on the contrary was 
an exquisite singer and player: he excelled all the 
men of his age and nation in this respect. He had 
genius, enthusiasm, and all the characteristics of a 
profound artist. But that which distinguishes him 
as a musician is, that with him the music flows from 
his heart ; words and melody are the glorious lan- 
guage in which with his whole being he praises God 
and rejoices in his goodness. He makes music a 
means of communication with the heavenly world— 
it rises as incense toward God, instead of spending 
itself in merely human pleasure. He calls for music 
in such strains as these: ‘Sing forth the honor of 
his name ; make his praise glorious.’ ‘All the earth 
shall worship thee, and shall sing unto thee; they 
shall sing unto thy name.’ ‘Sing aloud unto God 
our strength, make a joyful noise unto the God of 
Jacob.’ * Take a psalm, and bring hither the tim- 
brel, the pleasant harp with the psaltery.’ ‘Let 
the saints be joyful in glory; let them praise his 
name in the dance, let them sing praises unto him 
with the timbrel and harp.” ‘Serve the Lord with 
gladness; come before his presence with singing.’ 
‘ Break forth into singing, ye mountains, O forest, 
and every tree therein; for the Lord hath redeemed 
Jacob, and glorified himself in Israel.’ 

This union of music with religious joy, which is so 
conspicuous in David, runs through all the history 
of the Jews. It entered into their education more 
than any other of the Fine Arts, showing that God 
has a high value for it. Moses, Miriam, Deborah, 
Hannah, and many of the prophets, on signal occa- 
sions, gave vent to their joy and triumph in the Lord, 
in spontaneous bursts of song. But how repugnant 
to their feelings was music when divorced from the 
heart, is seen in that mournful psalm by the rivers 
of Babylon, where it is said—‘ They that wasted us 
required of us mirth, saying, Sing us one of the 
songs of Zion. How shall we sing the Lord’s song 
in a strange land ” 

There is less direct mention made of music in the 
New Testament, but enough to show that heartiness 
and sincerity were its essential features. Paul ex- 
horts believers to ‘ sing with the spirit, and with the 
understanding also’— to be filled with the Spirit— 
speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns, and 
spiritual songs, singing and making melody with 
your hearts unto the Lord; giving thanks always 
for all things unto God and the Father in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ ‘Let the word of Christ 
dwell in you richly in all wisdom; teaching and ad- 
monishing one another in psalms and hymns and 





spiritual songs, singing with grace in your hearts 


to the Lord.’ Music is here introduced into the so- 
cial intercourse of believers—thus linking together 
by it communion with God and one another. 

Still beyond this sphere, in the description which 
John gives in the Revelations of the employments of 
the redeemed, we are told that ‘ they sung a new 
song,—having the harps of God. And they sing the 
song of Moses the servant of God, and the song of 
the Lamb, saying, Great and marvelous are thy 
works, Lord God Almighty: just and true are thy 
ways, thou King of saints! In that company music 
is forever married to the praise of God: it is the 
melody of the heart expressing itself in tones of 
perfect harmony. As the Primitive church is com- 
ing down to possess its inheritance in the world, and 
the church below rises into fellowship with them by 
faith and sincerity, is it not natural that the succes- 
sive stages of the mutual approach should be marked 
by a more pure and heavenly appreciation of music ? 

Cc. A. M. 


Correspondence of The Circular. 
Skaneateles--the Lake and Country=--Water- 
Cure--Short Dresses, &c. 


Glen Haven, Feb. 20, 1853. 

Leaving the Community last Wednesday, in 
company with a friend, for a business tour, 
we date our present letter from this celebrated 
Water-Cure. Some things which have at- 
tracted our observation on the way, I hope will 
interest you. 

Thursday evening we called on Mrs. F 
at Skaneateles. Though more than seventy 
years old, she is yet strong in the gospel, and 
I think is an indication of what resurrection 





faith and hope can do. 
had been put into her heart, that some faith- 
friend might visit her; and she received our 


She said the prayer 


coming as an answer to her prayer. 

Skaneateles is an attractive village, situated 
at the outlet of the lake of the same Indian 
name. The Skaneateles lake is thirteen miles 
long, and about one mile and a half wide at this 
place. On each side of it, for nearly its entire 
length, is a range of hills, almost high enough 
to be called mountains. A pleasure steamboat 
runs on the lake in the summer. We came 
down on the east side. Houses are scattered 
along its bank quite thickly for some portion 
of its length, with here and there a village. 
The country all about the lake must be very 
delightful in the summer season. , 

On reaching the village of Scott we found 
Saturday the wrong day for doing business, the 
people of the village being mostly Seventh-day 
Baptists of the strictest sort. One lady had 
a conversation with us of some length, in which 
she endeavored to bring us under the yoke of 
the law ; and we, on the other hand, insisted 
that Christ had, to us, taken the place of the 
law—that we were children of the free-woman, 
and not of the bond-woman. She admitted 
that the ceremonial law was done away, but not 
the moral law, such as keeping the seventh day. 
We then read to her what Paul says about the 
abolition of the ‘law written and engraven in 
stones,’ and asked her what she thought of 
that? It is painful to those who in some sense 
have felt the power of Christ’s resurrection, 
and received the spirit of the New Covenant, 
to see how people can belittle the gospel—the 
glorious tidings which Christ came to bring to 
men—in the way they do. But, thank God, 
the sun of righteousness is rising, and it will 
shine, until ‘in earth’s darkest place there shall 
be light.’ 

We had a view of the Glen Haven Water 
Cure across the lake, when some three or four 
miles distant. I can hardly conceive of a 
more romantic spot, though its surrounding hills 
wear something of a forbidding aspect at this 
season. The Water Cure comprises two large 
houses—not quite so large however, as our 
mansion-house at Oneida. The number of 
patients here is forty; the number of persons 
connected with the establishment is seventy. 
The institution, they report is in a very pros- 
perous condition. Many have been compelled 
to close up in the winter for want of ‘ custom- 
ers,’ but this is full at all seasons of the year. 
The table here is set in true Graham style— 
twice aday. We find here a singular combi- 
nation of persons from all parts of the conti- 
nent—Canadians, Southerners, Northerners, 
Easterners, Westerners, &c. 

I am happy to be able to say that The Cir- 
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cular is read here by many, and evidently with 
considerable interest ; and I am satisfied that 
here, as in every place where it is read, it is 
doing a good and effectual work. We have 
conversed freely with some of the patients, and 
others. 

On our way here we saw several ladies in 
snort dresses; and here all the ladies (except 
the more elderly) wear them. Men and women 
speak of them in terms of enthusiasm. <A lady 
from the South told us she felt now that she 
should never wear long dresses againy She re- 
sides in Mississippi, and it may be hoped will 
introduce the reform at the South. 

The ‘Rappings’ are very busy in these parts ; 
and seem to have introduced a new feature in 
They have here dancing 
From thirty 


their ‘ procedure.’ 
circles, as well as rapping circles. 
to a hundred believers in ‘ the spirits,’ spend 
their evenings in daucing under the direct gui- 


dance of inspiration! Mr. Lowell, the ‘sev- 


* enth-trumpet’ man, we are informed is the 


presiding genius of the movement in this region. 
We may well be thankful that God has saved 
us from such vagaries, and turned our hearts 
toward the New Jerusalem, and invited us to 
seek fellowship with the angels and saints there. 

Our business experience has been very satis- 
factory in the way of faith-cultivation, and in 
enabling us to discern the providence of God 
in our ever-changing circumstances. Surely, 
we feel that his protecting hand is over us, di- 
recting all things for our good. 

Yours sincerely, Wa. A. Hrnps. 





Revolution in Italy. 


The latest arrival from Europe announces an In- 
surrection in Italy. It commenced in Milan. How 
far it extended had not been ascertained. A proc- 
lamation from Mazzini, and one purporting to be 
from Kossuth were circulated, urging a general 
rise among the people. The following extract from 
a letter of the regular London-correspondent of the 
Tribune, is the best account of the affair that we 
have seen: 

“The insurrection took place against the 
advice of Kossuth, who wished to have it de- 
layed until the probable rupture between Aus- 


tria and Turkey should offer a fair chance of 


success; but the Italians were so much exas- 
perated by the recent floggings and hangings, 
that they said they would rather perish in open 
battle than in the Austrian dungeons. When 
Mazzini saw that they could no longer be kept 
back, he wrote to them that, though he thought 
the outbreak premature, yet he would go to 
them, in the worst case, to die withthem. On 
the 6th, proclamations were posted up on all 
the corners of the streets in Milan, with the 
names of Mazzini and Kossuth. <A riot took 
place and blood was shed, but the movement 
was put down. On the 8th, at dawn, some 
Italians introduced themselves into the arsenal, 
and cut down a few Austrian officers, when the 
privates surrendered and gave up their arms. 
The communications were immediately inter- 
rupted, and we have no further dispatches up 
to thishour. If the Milanese have finally suc- 
ceeded, this blow will fall with great hardship 
on the Austrians. ‘There are now 52,000 Aus- 
trian soldiers in Lombardy —13,000 of them in 
Milan, 20,000 in the fortress of Verona, 6,500 
in Mantua, and the remainder in small garri- 
sons dispersed all over the country, and easily 
destroyed by the insurgents. Eight thousand 
out of the fifty are Hungarians, and four thoa- 
sand Italians. An army of about the same 
strength is dispersed through Tuscany, Modena, 
Parma, and the Romagna, but there the pro- 
portion of the Hungarians is much stronger. 

As to the proclamation posted up in the 
name of Kossuth, it is not genuine. He has 
not written a proclamation to the Hungarian 
soldiers in the Italian army, since he has been 
in England. His name was probably made use 
of by the Italians, who knew that he would not 
contradict it. The Times got this proclamation 
from people connected with the Austrian Em- 
bassy, for whom it was of importance to have 
it contradicted by Kossuth. The telegraph 
would have carried the denial straight to Vien- 
na, and in hundreds of thousands of copies it 
would have bewn spread among the Hungarian 
regiments, in order to prove that Kossuth was 
not connected in any way with the Italian move- 
ment. 
ning so early, but he knows that his friend 
must have a clearer judgment about Italian 
matters, and will not act without the strongest 
motives. 

In case the insurrection is not suppressed 
up to to-morrow, then the Austrian army will be 
destroyed, or demoralized in Italy, and the in- 


He did not approve of Mazzini’s begin- | 





surgents will have full six weeks’ time to pre- 
pare fora campaign, the Austrians being unable 
sooner to concentrate an efficient army. Na- 
poleon is said not to be hostile to the move- 
ment. Whatever be its consequences in Italy, 
it insures for the present, peace between Aus- 
tria and Turkey. So much is certain.” 





From the N. Y. Tribune. 
The Ericsson at Alexandria. 
Washington, Feb. 24, 1853. 

President Fillmore and General Pierce visit- 
ed the caloric ship Ericsson at Alexandria this 
morning. They were accompanied by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and the Secretaries of State 
and the Interior. Among the heads of the 
Naval Bureaus present were Comodores Mortis, 
Shubrick, Smith and Sloat, Captains Wilkes, 
Ringgold, Maury, Sands and Powell, and seve- 
ral other officers of the United States Navy; 
Messrs. Burroughs, Goodenow and Penniman 
of the House Committee on Naval Affairs; 
Hon. T. Butler King, Hon. R. C. Winthrop, 
Mr. E. W. Stoughton, Mr. J. O. Sargent, Mr. 
F. P. Blair, Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Thackeray, 
Mr. Washington Irving, and other gentlemen 
of scientific and professional distinetion, by in- 
vitation of the Secretary of the Navy. 

The President and the company embarked 
at the Navy Yard ig the steamer Vixen, at 
half-past 11 o’clock, and proceeded to the ship, 
where they were received by the commander, 
Capt. Lowber, and introduced to Captain Erics- 
son, who exhibited and explained the invention 
partly by means of models and partly by the 
machinery in its practical operation. 

It is now universally admitted that the trium- 
phant success of the Ericsson settles the priu- 
ciple as an established fact, and the Secretary 
of the Navy will at once recommend to Con- 
gress to make the appropriation necessary to 
build two first class Caloric Ships for the Navy, 
with screw propellers. 

The Naval gentlemen on board were exceed- 
ingly gratified, and expressed the warmest ad- 
miration of the ship and her wonderful ma- 
chiuery. 


The Tribute of Infidelity. 

If it were possible to convene a body of in- 
telligent, honest infidels, it would be interest- 
ing to get their opinion as to what the New 
Testament teaches: not as to its truthfulness, 
but as to what are the doctrines precisely, 
which it was designed to teach. Or if we 
could put the book into the hands of an intel- 
ligent heathen, who had never read it, and get 
his idea of what it teaches, we think in some 
respects it would be more reliable authority 
than the judgment of those whose reverence 
for the Bible can scarcely discriminate be- 
tween the text and traditional interpretation, 
which is true of the greater part of those who 
are educated in the Christian religion. We 
were led to this reflection by seeing in a news- 
paper criticism of Theodore Parker, the fol- 





lowing quotation from one of his sermons :— 
‘““T am ready to believe that Jesus taught, as I 
think, eternal torment, the existence of a devil, 
and that he himself should ere long come back 
in the clouds of heaven. I do not accept these 
things on his authority.” It is evidenié. to us 
that Mr. Parker, in his freedom of inquiry, 
with no object to establish a creed on the au- 
thority of Christ, is able to see what Christ 
really teaches, with more simplicity than those 
who denounce his infidelity. He is unques- 
tionably right, for instance, in. understand- 
ing Christ to promise his Second Coming with- 
in a short period after his ascension; but in 
getting free from traditional interpretation, 
Mr. Parker still allows himself to be deceived 
by traditional Aistory, which fails to confirm 
Christ’s promise, but does not prove it false. 
Ws are aware that no scripture is of any 
private interpretation, and that real, saving 
truth must be spiritually discerned; but so 
far as the Bible is astatement of facts and 
principles addressed to the human understand- 
ing, free thinkers have some advantage of the 
seets, in understanding what it teaches. This 
may be the meaning of the infidel tendency of 
the times,—to give the Bible a chance to speak 
for itself, as other books do, and stand or fall 
on its own merits. It may be permitted to 
suffer temporary discredit, for the sake of des- 
troying the tradition that has accumulated 
around it; but the effect will only be to estab- 
lish its integrity in the open field of free dis- 
cussion. H. 





Children ot the Resurrection. 


Christ said, ‘ Except ye be converted, and 
become as little children, ye can in no wise en- 
ter the kingdom of heaven ;’ and there is no 
problem that we can study to better advantage, 
than the attainment of this state. The myste- 
ry and glory of the whole kingdom of God is 
wrapt up in this simple experience ; and if we 
can fairly and fully comprehend this experience, 
we shall have attained the subjective conditions 
of the heavenly world. We need not rack our 
brains to find out what the kingdom of God is, 
and where it is, and when it is to be revealed— 
it is here, in a nut-shell ; and the only thing to 
be done is, to crack the nut. This can be done 
by faith. 

One of the conditions of childhood, is, devo- 
tion to the present. Children live by the day. 
They do not think of the past; and so far as 
they contemplate the future, it is all ope.— 
Buoyant, bright-eyed, and happy, they spring 
from one thing to another, with all the playful- 
ness of a kitten, and care only for the now. 
The care in the case belongs to father and 
mother, and their only responsibility is to please 
them. The comparison is good for the believer. 

Our legitimate sphere of life is the resur- 
recTION. This is what we are ealled to, and 
by the very nature of our abandonment to 
Christ, we are bound to consider ourselves as 
citizens of that world. Paul says expressly, 
‘Our [citizenship] is in heaven’, (See Phil. 
3:) and it is evident from the context that 
his eye was on the resurrection. The trans- 
fer may not be complete—from the neces- 
sities of the case the process is a gradual one 
— nevertheless the ‘ spirit of adoption, whereby 
we cry Abba Father,’ is calculated at the very 
outset of our experience, to awaken in us the 
consciousness that we are the ‘ children of the 
resurrection.’ This is the fact in the matter: 
why then are we not to all intents and purpo- 
ses children; as much so as we were when but 
ten years of age? Why should we not consid- 
er our true parentage transferred from the flesh- 
and-blood connections of this world, to the 
invisible sphere of the kingdom of heaven? 
The proprieties of faith constrain us to do so. 
God is otr Father, and Jesus Christ is our 
Brother, and it is their good pleasure that we 
should so reckon our inheritance, and sit at 
once with them in ‘heavenly places.’ ‘ The 
blood of Christ’ flows in us, and we ‘ are there- 
fore no longer debtors, to the flesh.’ Trust 
takes the place of care, and the presence and 
hope of immortality encroaches upon, and will 
finally supersede old age and death. 

Appearances and the suggestions of a worldly 
experience contradict all this ; but shall that 
‘make the word of Godof none effect?? Shall 
human reason take the place of faith? God 
forbid. The very warfare of our experience is 
to cast down imaginations, and give Christ the 
The effect, and 
the only effect of Ais life in us, is to make us 
young, both in feeling and in fact. Old age 
has no place in the kingdom of God, and if 
that kingdom is to come on earth, then the 
time must come when old-age will pass away. 
One of the peculiar temptations of Satan is to 
make us feel old, and as the enthusiasm and 
romance of youthful years pass away, to fasten 
upon us the impression that the race of our 
usefulness is run, and nothing now remains but 
to deteriorate, grow old and die. But with our 
eye on Christ and the resurrection, we know 
this impression is false. The whole spirit and 
philosophy of the New Testament inspires us 
to pray for andexpect the quickening of our 
whole nature, both soul and body. ‘ The law 
of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made 
us free from the law of sin and death.’ ‘If 
any man be in Christ he is a new creature; old 
things are passed away ; behold, all things are 
become new.’ There is no limit to the expan- 
sion, the elasticity and youthfulness, that 
comes by faith in Christ’s resurrection. Itis 
immortal and victorious in all circumstances, 
and it was the glory of the Primitive Church 
that they lived and breathed in this faith. 
They caught and understood the words of 


possession of our thoughts. 





Christ in all simplicity, and reduced them to 
practice—‘ Exept ye be converted and become 
as little children, ye cannot enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.’ The same Christ, the 
same resurrection-power, and in fact the expe- 
rience of that same church, is accessible to us 
by faith. Let us go and do likewise. 
H. W. B. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 175. 
(Rerorrep For TH Cinewnan, Fes. 21, 1853.) 
PRAYER. 

One great reason why there is so little ef- 
fectual prayer in the world, is, because peo- 
ple are praying for things that are already 
dune. They are dunning the Lord for debts 
which he has paid. All prayers, for in- 
stance, that contemplate the Second Coming 
as future, and relate to that event, or the 
accomplishment of things immediately con- 
nected with that event, are petitions which 
have long been fulfilled. Persons may offer 
such prayers in ignorance ; still God is not 
ignorant or deceived about the matter as they 
are. He knows how much he has accom- 
plished in the great enterprise of salvation ; 
and he will pay no more attention to petitions 
that are out of order, and that implicate 
hin in falsehood, as though he had failed in 
his promises in time past, than a cashier of 
a bank would, to checks that have no 
funds to authenticate them. We must not 
require the Lord to do business in a disor- 
derly way. If we have been so careless as 
not to ascertain that the Second Coming is 
past, and so go on and pray for the antece- 
dents of it, it does not follow that the Lord will 
be careless and answer prayers. that are thus 
out of order. 

Christendom is taught to pray, ‘ Our Fa- 
ther which art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
name ; thy kingdom come.’ But what if 
God’s kingdor has already come, and that 
prayer is answered? Christ said to his dis- 
ciples, ‘ Fear not, little flock ; for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom.’ Suppose that God did give them the 
kingdom as he promised, then his kingdom 
has come ; and to continue to intrude upon 
him that petition, after-he has answered it, 
is out of order. 

People must get a better idea of the 
Lord’s business habits, in order to pray 
successfully. He is as precise as any banker 
in his dealings, with those that come to him. 
We shall find him abundantly liberal in an- 
swering all our demands, if we come to him 
in a true business way, with an understand- 
ing of the customs of the bank, and the 
proper method of proceeding. But if we 
come to him in a loose way, with our wants 
not properly authenticated, we must not 
charge it to him if our prayers are not an- 
swered. My impression is that there is 
quite a general stoppage of business in the 
way of presenting and answering prayer 
between this world and heaven, in conse- 
quence of the world’s not understanding 
what has been done, and falling into careless 
ways that are contrary to God’s manner of 
doing business. 

There is a vast amount of thanks actually 
due, in the place of somany prayers, if 
people did but know it. In a multitude of 
cases, instead of praying, men should give 
thanks for the very things they pray for.— 
We should not find fault with the Lord, if, 
when we ought to give thanks, we dun him 
for something he has already given, and he 
neglects our petitions. We shall not come 
into good, satisfactory relations with God 
about prayer, until we settle up old accounts, 
find out what he has done, and give him 
credit for it—return thanks for all that 
is accomplished, and open a new account.— 
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When we have done that we shall find him| obtained a situation as counsel in that court, |mind that you desire to have done, and it is 
they must still give attention to the rules of not done, move the court to do it, and put 
and know what business they | yourself in the way to be better advised, if 


neglect of cultivation for many ages, and not to 
natural causes, as erroneously supposed. He 
briefly narrated the experiments made by Mr 


prompt and liberal, wide awake to all <r 
Meshullam, of Jerusalem, and the American 


petitions. I have found:in my own experi- | proceeding, 








ence, that when the Lord has done a thing | are particularly interested in, and the proper | you are desiring a wrong thing. 


If it isa 


for me in time past, and I have lost sight of order of conducting it. This is certain, judicious motion, the court will fulfill it; 
it, if I go to him and ask him to do that! that the more closely we study the history of | but if not, you will get instruction. By 


thing again, I cannot get heard. 
pay no attention to such petitions; he will 
say, ‘ You ought to be giving thanks, instead 
of asking me for a debt that I have paid.’ 
There is plenty of room for prayer, be- 
yond what the Lord has done, but he will 
claim that we first examine what is past, 


and begin to pray only when we have given | 


thanks for what we have received. Paul 
says, ‘ Say not in thine heart, Who shall as- 
cend into heaven, that is, to bring Christ 
down from above: or, Who shall descend 
into the deep, that is, to bring up Christ 
again from the dead,’ &c. He is here re- 
provipg this practice of asking for things 
that are already done. Christ has come 
down from above, and he is raised from the 
dead ; and his saving presence with us, in- 
stead of being prayed for, ,is to be recog- 
nized, and thanks given for jt. Our pray- 
ers must come in on the basis of loyal re- 
cognition of God’s past work in respect to 
the great facts of the gospel. 

The form of proceeding in courts of law 
is a pretty good illustration of what takes 
place inprayer. The judge, or ‘ court’ as 
he is called, expects to deeide finally on every 
case that comes before him, and feels bound 
to do the right thing in every case; and yet 
it is for the counsel of the parties to move 
the court to do thus and so. When a case 
has gone through and is ready to be decided, 
the counsel comes forward and says, ‘I 
move that judgment be rendered in this 
case.’ It would be proper for the court to 
render judgment on the case whether there 
was any motion or not ; but it is a judicious 
way of doing business for the counsel to move 
the court to proceed with its decision. The 
object is to have every step that is taken, 
ope and clear in the sight of men, and for- 
mally recorded. A lawyer who understands 
his position, is continually moving the court 
to do things that are just and right. Here 
is the propriety of prayer. In doing business 
with God, and co-operating with him in his 
kingdom, when we see a case has reached 
a point where something ought to be done, 
tkough we may suppose that the Lord sees 
also the same necessity, and we don’t need 
to say any thing about it, yet it is proper 
for us under such circumstances to move the 
court to act. Jt is for us, in making mo- 
tions, to know what is the next thing in or- 
der: we should understand all the laws and 
rules of the court we are serving, and ob- 
serve the regular form of proceeding. If 
it isa case with which we have no special 
connection, we can let things take their 
course ; but if we are counsel for a case, 
and it is carried through to the point of 
rendering judgment, it is proper for us, and 
the court expects, that we shall move the 
court to render judgment. 


We may profitably study :the laws of 
practice in human courts, in order to know 
how to do business in heaven’s chancery. 
In the first place we must get our licenses, 
as advocates and counselors in that court; 
and then we raust know how to move the 
judge from time to time, and do business in 
true and regular order. Any one will be 
admitted as a practitioner in the court of 
heaven, who comes as a member of Christ, 
and in the name of Christ. If persons have the 
faith of Christ in their hearts, so that they can 
come in his name, that is their license for 
admission to practice ; and when they have 





next in order, the more satisfactory will be 
our practice, as we may say, in prayer. 

The question is often asked in respect to 
prayer, why the court waits for the counsel 
to move, when he knows what ought to be 
done, and intends to do it. We may ex- 
plain the matter thus: suppose you have 
come to the conclusion that the next thing 
in order, is for the Lord to remove some 
obstruction that is in your way, or in the 
way of the church. You come into court and 
say, ‘I move that the court put an injunc- 
tion upon Satan in such a matter ;’ and you 
state your case with a view to get at the 
true law on the subject. Then the counsel 
on the other side is allowed to present the 
opposite view of the case. The court will 
hear the argument on both sides; and it is 
not for you to push and crowd, and insist 
that he shall decide in your favor. Perhaps 
he knows that you are in the right; but he 
will admit the argument of your opponent 
and see that things are all above-board and 
fair. Satan shall have an opportunity to 
show cause why this injunction shall not be 
put upon him. God will hear him fairly, as 
he did in the case of Job. 

Paul had ‘athorn in his flesh,’ and he 
moved the court three times to put an injunc- 
tion on Satan in regardto it. But the court 
preferred to have the case.argued, and finally 
all parties were satisfied that it was not a 
case that required an injunction, and that 
therefore it was not advisable to grant one. 
So the counsel withdrew his motion. If the 
counsel had not withdrawn his motion, the 
court would doubtless have granted his 
claim; for the promise is, *‘ Whatsoever ye 
shall ask the Father in my name, he will 
give it you ;’—and Paul’s petition was laid 
before the court in a regular way. After 
the argument he withdrew his motion, and 
his case remained as it was; not however 
because there was any failure on the part 
of the court to keep its promises. The court 
reserves the liberty of argument in any 
case, and if it appears on fair discussion of 
any motion, that it is not judicious, the 
counsel is expected to withdraw it. We 
must exclude from our minds the least im- 
putation against the truthfulness of God. 
All his promises to prayer—such as, ‘ Ask 
and ye shall receive’—are good and true, 
and he has never failed to fulfill them when 
a fair case has come before him. 

The rules of practice in the court of heaven 
are sound, rational ruics, and when we un- 
derstand them we shall choose to be put under 
them. If we practice according to the rules, 
we shall be acceptable to the court, and suc 
cessful in our motions. We shall not have 
to ask but once for any thing that is proper 
to be done; buat we shall find that the court 
thoroughly understands its business—its 
movements are based on sound, logical prin- 
ciples ; and it meets promptly all regular de- 
mands and motions. 

I recommend to all to be bold in presenting 
themselves in court, and to expect good 
treatment. Put yourselves in the way of 
practice, and of learning the rules of the 
court, so that you will become good coun- 
selors, and be able to move the court cor- 
rectly. This is a matter to be studied prac- 
tically, by experiment, watching, and ob- 
servation. If you have any thing on your 





He will) God’s works, and find out what ¢e done, |continuing this method you will soon learn 
|what remains to be done, and what comes 


not to make false motions. 

The difference between praying, as it is 
practiced in the world, and as it was prac- 
ticed in the Primitive church, may be illus- 
trated in this way :—Congress is now in 
session for the consideration of great public 
measures ; the members present can bring 
in bills, and move that they be taken up and 
adopted. ‘Then all over the country, every 
little sixpenny newspaper can advise Con- 
gress what to do, and scold if it does not act 
to suit them. ‘The newspaper system of 
dictating to Congress, is just about like the 
present system of praying. The newspa- 
pers have no power at all; no authority to 
give rules to Congress, or to introduce bills ; 
but they call on Congress to do this thing 
and that thing, and scold if it is not done. 
That is the character of much of the prayer 
that is going; itis only outside, irresponsible 
advice to the powers above, that may be 
followed and may not. The heavenly 
congress may take into account as much of it 
as they please, but there is no authority in it. 





A Plea for Bloomerism. 

The following letter, and reply, are taken from 
the Home Journal, of Feb. 19th, which paper, be it 
remembered, gave Bloomerism a cold reception last 
year, predicting its failure on account of physio- 
logical incongruity : 

My Dear Journat :—I am in a quandary. 
What shall Ido? I fly to you for advice. 
The streets are abominable, and we are forced 
to carry our skirts. Oh, that we could adopt 
the Bloomers! How delightful it would be to 
walk the streets like human beings, without 
being obliged to use both hands in sustaining 
our skirts, and avoiding the mud with which 
the whole sidewalk is often covered. Then 
think of our beautiful French boots, neat and 
trim, instead of our present outfit. Do, Mr. 
Journal, give me your honest opinion, whether 
it is more zadelicate to wear Bloomers than to 
carry our Jong skirts in our hands. I wish it 
would never snow or rain again in the city. 
Yours, Met issa. 

P. $.—Will you answer immediately? 

[So many ladies speak, when they express 
their real feelings. During these muddy times, 
we have heard many a lady use Mellissa’s precise 
language, and exelaim, ‘Oh! that we could 
adopt the Bloomers!” Why not adopt them? 
Once make Bloomerism the fashion, and the 
skill of a thousand dress-makers and milliners 
would be employed in devising elegant varieties 
of the costume. and in obviating the few trifling 
objections which have been made against it. 
Let twenty ladies, known for their good sense 
and good position. appear in Broadway, attired 
to suit the condition of the streets, and the 
thing is done. {s Mellissa willing to be one of 
them ?} 

Such expressions, coming from a leading Journal 
in matters of taste, betoken a favorable change in 
public sentiment, in regard to the Dress-reform. 
Weshould not be surprised, if during the present 
season, short-dresses became the prevailing fashion. 
Good sense is certainly bound to triumph, sooner or 
later, over the follies and discomforts of custom. 
France has heretofore taken the lead in fashions; 
but the success of the short-dress reform will set the 
current going the other way. 


J Several towns in Windham County Vt., have 
Lyceums, in which persons of both sexes take part 
in the debates. There are also some such Lyceums 
in Massachusetts. 





Z&¥ The latest news from Mexico, is, that'Cevalos, 
being unable to agree with the insurgents, had re- 
signed the Presidency. Gen. Uraga, the revolution- 
ary chief, had decided to recall Santa Anna. Lom- 
bardine is acting as President till Santa Anna arrives, 





Parestine.—The poverty of the soil of Pal- 
estine, for some centuries, is well known. In 
the London Syro-Egyptian Society,on the 11th 
of January, Mr. W. H. Black read some 
* Notes on the Restoration of Fertility, to the 
Soil of Palestine,’ in which he attributed the 
desert appearance of the land in general to the 





Seventh-Day Baptists, who have jointly estab. 
lished a small agricultural colony at Artos, near 
Bethlehem, with great suecess. He also read 
several extracts from their correspondence,ang 
confirmed the fact by the testimony of individy. 
als who have recently visited that interesting 
settlement, that within the past year they have 
raised successive crops of corn, (the wheat 
growing up as high as a tall man,) besides an 
abundance of fruit and vegetables, both native 
and exotic. This paper was followed by a con. 
versation, in which a possibility of recovering 
the far-famed fertility of Palestine was confirmed 
by Mr. Bonomi and by Rish Allah Effendi, from 
their personal knowledge of the country. An 
address on the subject to English Jews, urging 
their emigration to the Holy Land, presents 
the same view on thesubject.—W. Y. Jdlustra- 
ted News. 














Troy, Feb. 23, 1853. , 

During my short visit at this place, I have 
had a clearer view than ever, of the deplorable 
condition of the religious world. That there 
are great numbers of honest-hearted believers 
in God now in the religious sects, who are anx- 
ious to know the truth as it is in Jesus Christ, 
I cannot for a moment doubt. I cannot finda 
better illustration of the state of things in the 
religious department, than the present condi- 


tion of the world in regard to medicines. The 
orthodox churches may well compare with the 
old regular pill-and-powder system of doctoring. 
Both stand, not on nature and science, bnt on 
antiquity. Both were useful in their prime, 
ané had the approval of the age that was bene- 
fited by them. But the world in its progress 
has necessarily outgrown them, and is now pro- 
testing against their claims in demanding that 
the full-grown boy shall wear the clothes of his 
babyhood. All the quack and patent medicines 
which are flooding the country, may be regarded 
as the measure of errors and ignorance in the 
old regular system of physics. They are but 
the negative protests of nature against the ig- 
norance and falsehood that reigns in the estab- 
lished system. So itis with the department of 
theology and religion—the old, established 
modes of spiritual cure. This legal religion 
that characterizes the churches, had its use in 
disclosing the knowledge of sin, and that was 
all. It could not cure sin, nor deliver the 
world from its power, and it was to pass away 
before the brightening revelation of the truth of 
Christ. But the old life has taken refuge in 
law-works, and refuses to abandon them, thus 
opposing the purpose and plan of God in the 
progress of the race. The consequence is, a 
strong reaction; and the multitudinous forms 
and systems of spiritualism that are sweeping 
over the land in the slimy trail of quack medi- 
cines, are nothing more nor less than the exact 
measure of errors and ignorance within the 
nominal church. They are not positive sys- 
tems, but only negations—chaotie outbreaks 
from the cramped limits of old ideas. They 
are therefore to be charged to the account of 
false orthodoxy; and the day of reckoning, 
judging from the signs of the times, is near at 
hand. 

The effect of this state of things on my 
mind, .is a greater appreciation than ever, of 
the work in which we are engaged——that of re- 
vealing, practically and theoretically, the gos- 


pel preached by Paul. G. 6. 





gs & Congregational Minister in the western 
part of the State, writing to a friend, describes an 
interesting state of religious inquiry in that section, 
as follows :— 

‘** There is much life here in religion ; mem- 
bers are inquiring into the doctrine of holiness. 
There is much which really looks like panting 
after God—hungering for his salvation. I have 
conversed with numbers of this description, and 
have no reason to doubt that their minds are 
rightly exercised on this subject. They feel 
as though God were about to arise to shake 
terribly the earth, that that which cannot be 
shaken may remain. Some here think they are 
too fast; but I tell them, ‘to the law and to 
the testimony ;? they must go by that. I had 
rather see people, however, mightily engaged 
on this subject, thaa to see them fast asleep ! 

It is my earnest prayer that the new year, 
which has dawned upon us, may be a year of 
mercy and truth; and that we may, (as you 
used to express it,) take a step tn advance.” 











Letters Received. 
T. N. Van Pelt; W. V. Seighman; P. M. Foote; 
8. D. Slauson; H. Close; 8. Close; R. 8S. De Latre. 
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